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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular. are un 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
porit. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant. and are 
eure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circula,, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

‘Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here waich shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16; 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Llades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cEartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 








** Verily, verily, l say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that L do snall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because | go 
unto my Father.”’--JoAn 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

‘© All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 
DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 

and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 

by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaia’ 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Uo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens, 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


| * . . 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

i : ’ , . . 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


ilome Churehes and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

ree Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
lTorticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and tts Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
wembers. Mansion House. Historicalsketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IY. Showing that Deathis to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between thé Sexes. 

Cuarvrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuapter VIL. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


ConstiItuTIONAL Curis- 


SALE AT THE OFFICE 


Criticism or CHRrisTENDOM. 


Tianity. Tue Brsire on MarniaGe. Pauw’s Views 
or MarriacGe. Law or ADULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART IIL.—Cotioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN; <A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
telations to the Heavenly Chureh, Abolition of Death, Con™ 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Birnie Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of suceess—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 











Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid) 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

fe If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid 

gay Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclase to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
eluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &¢ &c. By writing for Te Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement voth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parrr—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 





God. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties, 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, &e., KC 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Frovur, in 
sacks—-Inp1an Meat, Freep, Xe. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, Xc.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Raspberries, 


I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 

HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 








Community Machine-Shop. 





W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. Jd. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes, &e &e. : 
chinery generally. 


and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


PEs Mnnnwn 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 48 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

J Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done ean be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 








gious Press. 


Central Business Agency. 


Groner Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &e., &c., safely and advantageously, Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. a 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as tt is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, 40 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of s 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested ranrners instead of 
holding them by the mere bond cf wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad, 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 
tire community of interests. 

3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to ant 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary} 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of thi 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath 
ering point of an extensive FaMILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunit; 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoor 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of Gce 
and having the best possible facilities for mutur 
criticism and religious culture, would become ¢ 
cuvren. Thus business would become a truly sa 
cred institution—the very platform of ‘the worshi, 
of God. The four great interests of mankind— busi 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu 
mean beings have a home. 


+ 1 . x ® 
A New Game for the Family Cirele. 

An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been fcund in the new 

Bible Game, 

of which the following is a description, as practises 
in the social circles of the Community : 





The persons present arrange themselves so as t+ 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room.— 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis 
sing, in the game: or the parties may choose side: 
and keep tally; or there may be ‘ going above,’ a 
in a spelling class; or all these may be dispensec 
with, and the game proceed without any form ¢ 
penalty. 


In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of th. 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, an: 
opening again, puts out another verse to the sue. 
ceeding person. If he fails in stating the righ 
book, the reader says, The next, and the trial pro 
ceeds down the circle till the right book is guessed 
The game continues in this way as long as is desira- 
ble, and at the cloze, the tallies of right guesses 
may be counted, if there are two sides, or individua’ 
forfeitures may be collected, if such was the plar 
adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instea¢ 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Bock, beginning fo 
instance with Matthew, and guessing the chapter te 
which any given verse belongs. In the course of. 
few evenings, by means of this exercise, persons are 
able with facility, in most cases, to identify the 
chapter of any pessage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to- some chapter, and 
ask the number of the verse. In short there is ne 
limit to the variations of the exercise, until it com- 
pletes one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he 
can give the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage 
that is read. 


The advantages which this game combines, ai 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertair 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisitioi 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the detail 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and a 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem 





ory and quick power of calculation are called for ay 
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developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and at the same time a more attract- 
ive way of obtaining perfect knowledge of the Bible 
than that used in common Sabbath schools; and the 
objection which may be made that the knowldege 
acquired in this way will be merely arithmetical or 
verbal, is found by experience to be an entire mis- 
take. Whoever wishes to be a good player, must 
study the connections and classification of the pas- 
sages, and must get a more comprehensive view of 
the differences between the various books, and the 
scope of each chapter, than is required by any other 
method of studying the Bible. 
eS TIRE LORE BLP ARITA TT TS 
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From the Charleston Mercury. 
The Devil-Fish. 

The large specimen of this rare sea monster 
lately captured in the harbor of Charleston has 
been preserved and mounted in the Museum of 
Natural History of the college of this city, and 
our citizens now have the opportunity of seeing 
this curious denizen of southern waters, whose 
existence has been deemed fabulous even down 
to our own times. 

The Sea-devil or Devil-fish belongs to the 
cartilaginous class of fish and to the family of 
Raiidae oz Rays, a good type or representative 
of which is the Sting Ray, commonly called 
Stingaree, by our fishermen. 

Along the coast of the Atlantic states, but 
especiall in southern harbors, numerous species 
of the ray are found—the well known Clam- 
Cracker or Eagle-Ray, the Whip-sting-Ray, 
the Prickly-Ray, the Skates, and many others. 

The Clam-Cracker attains a great size; we 
have measured them five feet across the wings, 
and are credibly informed that much larger ones 
have been taken. But none of them can be 
said to rival the Devil-fish, either in size, weight, 
muscular powers, or curiousform. Having, a 
body eight or ten feet long, a tail six feet and 
not unlike a large wagoner’s whip ; two inflex- 
ible flaps or wings as long as the body, one at- 
tached to each side, and measuring from tip to 
tip seventeen or eighteen feet across, and ‘ with 
which he drives himself furiously through the 
water or vaults high into the air ;”” a capacious 
mouth three feet wide, with gape sufficient to 
receive ‘*two Aldermen abreast ;’”? two fins, 
one projecting from each side of the mouth, 
pa (a or arms, but properly instruments 
of prehension, used as feelers and feeders, with 
which it sweeps into its large mouth the small 
fish, shrimps and fry upon which it preys; two 
prominent eyes, one placed at the base of each 
horn or arm, and about four feet apart; skin 
shagreen like that of the shark; teeth very 
small, not more than twice the size of the as- 
perities upon the scales ; mouth lined with ten 
double rows of strainers, a curious but beauti- 
ful apparatus, a fine sieve through which it in- 
filtrates the water, and secures the small animals 
upon which it feeds ; color, dusty black above, 
with long, dusty, opaque clouds beneath, on a 
white ground—these all combined, present a 
singular form of animated nature—the Devil- 
fish. 

Unlike his cotemporary the shark, which, 
according to the classification of Professor 
Agassiz, is of the same order of fish, the pla- 
coid, the Devil-fish is a very lively animal ; he 
leaps often and high into the air, and with a 
half somerset, or a flap of his wings, falls back 
into his element with a great noise and a splash. 
It is no uncommon amusement, if amusement 
indeed it is, for this fish to pick up the grapnel 
of some fishing boat or other craft, with his 
horns or arms, ‘‘ which he plies rapidly before 
his mouth, while he swims and clasps with the 
utmost obstinacy whatever body it may en- 
close ;”? dart off suddenly, and with great rap- 
idity drag it after the boat and its terrified crew, 
and, after an excursion of a mile or two, relax 
his hold and escape. But he does not always 
freely loose himself at his pleasure ; frequently 
he becomes entangled in the rope, and in his 
struggles to extricate himself turns somersets, 
twisting the rope into coils, enveloping himself 
within them, and thus forfeits his life to his 
temerity. 

In a similar manner was the subject of this 
paper taken. A large schooner was anchored 
afew rods from the breakwater of Sullivan’s 
Island, discharging her cargo into a flat, or 
lighter. To facilitate the passage of the light- 
er from and to the vessel, a hawser was extend- 
ed from the !atter, and the end made fast on 
the shore, the slack of the rope swinging loosely 
several feet below the surface of the water, the 
tide about half ebb, and the current rapid ; 
suddenly the schooner was discovered to be 
adrift, as the captain supposed, and swinging 
round towards the shore. Upon looking to the 
hawser for relief, he saw that a Devil-fish was 
entangled in the bight. This was about seven 
o’clock in the evening; and not before mid- 
night, and after muck labor and considerable 
risk of life, did he succeed in bringing him 
songside the vessel properly secured. During 
the struggle the fish dragged the schooner, an- 
shor and all, about three hundred yards. His 


hawser, and from the number of somersets he 
made, many round turns and coils of the rope 
were passed about his body. A few years ago, 
and near the place where this occurred, a scow 
was anchored, belonging to the government, 
and used as a lighter for stone in building the 
breakwater. The crew were engaged on the 
work ashore. Suddenly she was seen moving 
ata rapid rate out to sea; boats were sent in 
pursuit, and after a long chase of several miles 
she was overtaken and found to be safe at an- 
chor. It is presumed that one of these fish 
was the cause of the mysterious flight of the 
scow: clasping his horns around the stock of 
the anchor, he tugged her through the narrow 
and winding channel, and moored her safely in 
the offing ; giving the crew a long chase anda 
tedious row, and eliciting many malecdictions 
from the sailors upon the head of the marine 
representative of his Satanic majesty. 





A Wetsu Newsparer.—At Utica there is 
a weekly newspaper in the Welsh language, 
bearing the title of Y Gwyliedidd Americanaidd, 
which being interpreted signifies, we are told, 
The American Watchman. It was established 
by an association of gentlemen, some of whom 
reside in Utica, for the benefit of persons of 
Welsh birth or origin in this country, who are 
said to amount to more than a quarter of a 
million. A specimen of this journal lies before 
us, by which we perceive that it is well printed, 
and made up in the usual manner of news, dis- 
cussions, poetry and advertisements. Of the 
advertisements the greater number are in Eng- 
lish.— Evening Post. 
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Public and Private Enterprise. 














It seems to be generally conceded that the 

U. S. Government is very deficient in the sterling, 
active enterprise that characterizes so many of our 
business men, and in fact, the entire nation as in- 
dividuals. If any important undertaking is be- 
gun, says public opinicn, let it be given into pri- 
vate hands, and not to the tardy, dilatory action 
of Government. The murmurings of the public 
mind are loudly heard, just now, on the subject 
of the Postal regulations of the country. Gerrit 
Smith, in a late speech in Congress, remarked 
that if the law were annulled which prevented 
individuals from carrying the mails, in the course 
of ten years the Government would not carry a 
single letter. The Tribune, from this text, takes 
occasion to draw a parallel between the Express 
Companies of this city and the Government, in 
the matter of transportation—not much in favor 
of the latter. Similar circumstances frequently 
call the public attention to the comparative supe- 
riority of private over public enterprise. 
Now should this be so? Is it not rather a 
perverted state of things, in which the love of 
gain—that grand stimulant to individual industry 
must be consulted, to secure the highest degree 
of efficiency and faithfulness? With a true, 
Christian brotherhood of heart and feeling para- 
mount in society, the result, we imagine, would be 
different. Let the gospel-principle inculcated by 
Christ, of devotion to the good of the whole, and 
of mutual service, be established as the govern- 
mental power of a nation, and the organized ac- 
tion of that body inany direction will be ten-fold 
more untiring and practical than is possible in the 
most successful of individual endeavors. The ag- 
gregate spirit of the united whole, rendered doubly 
powerful by sympathy with the heavens, will be 
invaluable; and by thus substituting a new spring 
of action, the public spirit will assume a force and 
energy hitherto unknown and unparalleled. 





The experiment of a semi-weekly Roman Cath- 
olic newspaper in this City (The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal) has proved a failure, and isabandoned. The 
Editor assigns as a reason for going back to week- 
ly issues that the great mental effort necessary to 
get out two papers per week did not permit that 
thought and carefulness which should characterize 
the columns of a paper devoted to Roman Catho- 
lic interests. Hereafter he will concentrate all his 
energies upon a single sheet, and he trusts that 
his labors will be duly appreciated by those who 
have the cause which he advocates at heart.— 
Tribune. 

The enterprise that was manifest in this Catho- 
lic attempt to carry forward the religious interest 
to a point of equality with secular interests, was 
such as to command respect, even from their sect- 
arian opponents. It evinced a degree of business 
faith and earnestness in their cause, that next to 
truthfulness is the condition best calculated for 
success. But the experiment it seems has failed. 


ment was not in accordance with the real genius 
of the Catholic church, but in truth was borne 
down by the hereditary love of ignorance that has 
constituted its immemorial policy. It now re- 
mains to be seen whether among the education- 
loving Protestants there is religious fervor and 
inspiration enough to take up the idea and carry 
it through. We can see unmistakable signs that 
God is preparing the elements for the successful 
publication and support of areligious daily. This 
enterprise is inevitably contained in Bible Com- 
munism, and time will develop it. 
The Communizing Organ. 

Our six Communities are associated in prop- 
erty, and bound together by many ties ; and yet 
each of them has its local affairs or family poli- 
tics, in which it feels a special interest; and in 
proportion as these absorb the attention the ef- 
fect is to separate one from the other, and pro- 
duce what may be called Community isolation.— 
The natural course of an individual Community 
would be to localize itself, become its own center, 
and live ina little world of its own; and that 
would be the end of true Communism. Our Com- 
munities are saved from this apostasy by having 
one common public interest, which they hold su- 
perior to any private local interest ; and that is 
the enterprize of publishing a free gospel, with a 
view to extending the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ. In this they communize, not only with 
each other but with heaven, and with the world— 
with all for whom Christ died. They cannot be- 
come narrow and sectional and crusted over with 
private cares, so long as their hearts are in the 
paper, which takes in the world for its missiona- 
ry field, and will not rest till all mankind are one, 
and heaven and earth are married. It is the poli- 
cy of the individual Communities, if they want 
to avoidegotism and the tendency to isolation, 
(which is death, whether to Communities or in- 
dividuals,) to withdraw all the attention possible 
from local, family politics, and interest them- 
selves with all their hearts in the publication of 
a free paper which is adapted to be the grand 
Communizing organ. 





Our Motive. 

We find a good instance of Christ’s regard for 
order and economy, in John’s account of the mir- 
aculous feeding of the multitude. After they had 
all been served from the five loaves and two fish- 
es, and were filled, he said to his disciples, ‘ Gath- 
er up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.’ It is very evident that his motive for this 
was not in respect to want, for he had just proved 
to them that he had invisible and plentiful resour- 
ces at his command, and was not at all dependent 
on external stores for supplying his own wants, 
or those of others. So that the natural infer- 
ence is, that it was the true expression of heav- 
enly taste. This is the example we desire to 
follow, and the motive we would be governed by 
—to cultivate habits of order and economy, not 
from fear of want, or in a spirit of legality ; but 
because we believe it to be the heavenly taste and 
standard. This will make it attractive and easy. 





Primary Fellowship. 

In our relations to the world of life we stand 
connected, first to God and Christ, secondly to 
the Primitive church, and thirdly to our com- 
panions in the present state. Christ and the 
Primitive church are centra! to us, our friends 
here are more or less horizontal. The line of 
spiritual progress lics in our approach to the cen- 
ter, towards Christ and the saints made perfect. 
The Primitive church are superior to us, and in 
an ascendant position, inasmuch as they have ob- 
tained the fullness of that resurrection, which is 
the prize that we are reaching forth after. In 
proportion to our union with them through the 
resurrection-power of Christ, they become to us 
objects of attraction, and love, and the sources of 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. As we advance 
in the knowledge of a risen Savior our citizenship 
becomes more firmly established in heaven, and 
we seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God, and where 
the 144,000 of all the tribes of the children of 
Israel and the great multitude which nv man can 
number, of all nations and kindreds and peoples 
and tongues, who have washed their robes and 
made them white in tho blood of the Lamb, stand 
on the hights of the everlasting Sion. 

Our fellowship with each other here is valuable 
and profitable only in so far as it ministers to our 
approach to this great kingdom of superior life. 
Every element of true love that warms our hearts 
comes from this interior, resurrection-world and 








horns, or arms, were found clasped around the 


We can see reason for it in the fact that the move- 


is given us by Christ. The use and action of 


that love should flow back in return to him who 
gave it. He delivers to us his treasures that we 
may use them and add to their value, and asks for 
their return that he may reward us more abun- 
dantly. He demands faithfulness of us in the 
least of things that he may make us rulers in his 
household. He asks of us that love-devotion 
which 1s described in 1 Cor. 13. 

It is this entire abandonment of ourselves to 
him in all that we do that he waits for in order 
that he may lead us unto the living fountains of 
waters and to feed us ‘of the tree of life which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God.’ And the 
promise to him that overcometh and is faithful 
and true is, ‘I wil! make him a pillar in the tem- 
ple of my God, and he shall go no more out: and 
I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God, which is New 
Jerusalem which cometh down out of heaven 
from my God. ...To him will I grant to sit with 
me in my throne, even as I also overcame and am 
set down with my Father in his throne.’ 





About Ordering Papers. 
We have received lately several letters from 


Maine, purporting to be from different persons , 


requesting the Circular to be sent to them; but 
on inspection the letters appear to be written by 
the same hand, and of doubtful authenticity.— 
We are glad to respond to every bona fide appli- 
cation, but do not wish to throw away the Circu- 
lar upon the representation of irresponsible third 
parties, who may wish to cireulate it at random. 
If our Maine correspondent is authorized to apply 
for others, let him tell us so, and write in his own 
name, and we shall then be able to use our dis- 
cretion in the matter. We must decline ali un- 
authorized applications, when known to be such, 
and shall be thankful to Postmasters to notify us 
if our papers are sent to offices where they have 
not been honestly ordered. 
The Latest News. 
Selected and compiled for the Circular from all sources tothe 
hour of publication. 








FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Europa, which arrived yesterday, 
reports no important change in the aspect of Eu- 
ropean affairs. The principal item of the war- 
news is, that Silistria still holds out ; and the sus- 
pense and uncertainty respecting the fate of this 
fortress, seems to be an index of the whole state 
of things in that region. There is nothing defi- 
nite as to the movements or prospects of either 
the belligerent parties. The former reports of the 
abandonment of the forts of Anapa, and Sudjuk 
Kaleh on the Circassian coast, are contradicted.— 
Prince Pashkiewitch the Russian General-in-chief 
is said to be severely wounded. From Greece the 
reports are favorable to the Turks. 

A private letter dated at Constantinople, from 
an American officer who has received a command 
in the Turkish service, reports less favorably of the 
situation of the aflairs of the allies than the com- 
mon rumors which fill the journals. He says 
that the accounts published by the Turks of the 
great losses of the Russians, and their own insig- 
nificant losses are gross exaggerations, and that 
up to the present time the majority of the suc- 
cesses have been in favor of the Russians. He 
states that there are 250,000 Russians on Turkish 
territory, and opposed to them at present there 
are but 90,000 English and French, and 120,000 
Turks. He considers it impossible for this force 
to act on the offensive. He says they may de- 
fend the passage of the Balkan but cannot drive 
the Russians out of the Principalities. He repre- 
sents the Turkish army to be deficient in equip- 
ments and military bearing, exercises, &c., and 
that their prospect at present is anything but 
flattering. 

The most interesting feature, in the news by this 
arrival, is the movement by Lord Ellenborough in 
the British Parliament on the 14th inst., in favor 
of the independence of Canada. He advocated such 
a measure strongly, in a debate on the Canadian 
Legislative Council Bill, in the House of Lords, 
arguing that it would be advantageous to both 
parties, both m the event of war and in time of 
peace, and expressing his hope that the subjec: 
would be brought before the Colonies at an early 
period. 

CONGRESS, 

A bill is now before Congress, authorizing 
the Postmaster-General to contract for the es- 
tablishment of a line of steamers, for the carriage 
of monthly mails between San Francisco and 
Shanghai, (China,) by way of the Sandwich 
Island and Japan. Mr. Seward advocated the 
measure in the Senate on Thursday and the bill 
was ordered to a third reading. A bill has passed 
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the House to increase the rates of postage on let- 
ters. The reason assumed for this increase, is 
that the revenues of the Post-office department 
under the present rates, are inadequate to meet 
the expenses. 

CURIOUS TRANSPORT OF BUILDING-STONE. 

A store has recently been built in Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, the front of which is granite 
imported from Massachusetts. In connection 
with this we may mention, that the front of a 
private residence now erecting on Brooklyn 
Heights is to be constructed of a kind of white 
stone from the quarries of Caen in France. 
— ee 

—< torpedo box, or infernal machine, was sent 
on Monday last, by some unknown person, to a 
gentleman in Cincinnati, which exploded on open- 
ing, mortally wounding both him and his wife. 





—Mitchel continues to wield his pen with 
his usual acerbity against the Catholic Press of 
this country. 

—Joseph K. Hayes, who was captain of the 
Boston police at the time of the arrest of the fu- 
gitive Burns, and who resigned his office rather 
than assist in the execution of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, has been presented with a gold watch and 
chain from the ladies of Plymouth, and a salver 
and purse from the Bostonians, as tokens of appro- 
pation. Mrs. Stowe accompanied the gifts with a 


present ofan illustrated copy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Arecent advertisement in a London paper, of- 
fers a reward of $5000 for a material which shall 
supplant rags in the manufacture of paper. The 
Tribune, in remarking on this, says: “ The rapidly 
increasing diffusion of Books and Newspapers has 
shot ahead of the production of rags, though that 
also has been increasing. * * It has become evi- 
dent that we can no longer rely on rags alone, 
and the science of the chemist, the skill of the 
inventor, are invoked to give us new material.— 
Straw, Cotton Waste, old Cables and Cordage, 
and several other fibrous substances have been 
tried with various degrees of success A material 
of which we have sanguine hope, is the common 
swingle-tow discarded in dressing Flax, A paper- 
making firm in Otsego County has patented a 
mode of working up the fibrous part of this re- 
fuse into paper, and it makes excellent stock— 
firm, strong and white.” 

a 
Iron-Works at Paterson. 

While at Paterson, N. Jersey, a tew days since, 
we visited some of the extensive locomotive 
works for which the place has become noted. It 
is said there are more locomotives made here, 
than in the factories of any other State in the 
country, which we presume is true. 

There are four companies engaged in the _ busi- 
ness. The firm that carries it on most extensively 
and probably, with one or two exceptions, more 
so than any other in the union, is that of Rogers, 
Ketchum, Grosvenor & Co. They have in their 
employment, some eight hundred hands, and turn 
off from eight to ten locomotives per month—av- 
eraging in price, from ten thousand to eleven and 
a half thousand dollars a piece. 

The other three establishments in the place 
employ each some 400 hands, and finish about 
four Locomotives per month. The Engines for 
the Erie Road were made here, many of which 
are of the largest class, much larger than any we 
have ever noticed on other roads. They have at 
the present time over 200 in use on the road. 

Our time being limited, we only took a hasty 

glance through the largest establishment, that of 
Rogers, Ketchum, Grosvenor and Co. The busi- 
ness is carried on in several different shops, each 
shop doing its allotted part ; every part pertaining 
to a Locomotive being made here with the excep- 
tion of some of the wheels and axletrees, the for- 
mer being made in Pennsylvania and the latter in 
the northern part of the town. The first shop we 
entered, being devoted to forging, was perhaps 200 
ft. long and 30 in breadth. This was filled with 
workmen as thickly as they could work to ad- 
vantage. It was a lively scene to see so many 
men with barely room to swing their heavy 
sledges, busily at work with as much system and 
order as though they were alone. The many 
forges, together with the heat of the sun, (as it 
wwas one of the warmest days of the season, ) made 
the temperature of the place seem very high to 
us; but on speaking to one of the workmen about 
the heat, he said that he ‘didnot know as it was 
uncommonly warm—that to him it was about as 
usual.’ We were afterwards informed that per- 
sons working over a forge soon become so accus- 
tomed to it that they are not affected by it, and 
do not feel the changes in the weather. 

Next we came to the boiler shop, and such a clat- 
ter and racket, arising from the many hammers, it 
has seldom been in our way to hear. We then 
passed on to the factory devoted to the building 





and finishing of the Locomotives. Running 
through the middle of the shop on the first floor 
is a trench sunk in the floor, over which the en_ 
gines are put together; and while in process of 
making, they are said to be ‘on the stocks.’— 
There were seven on the stocks in all stages of 
completion, from that of a mere skeleton consist- 
ing of boiler and wheels, up to a nearly finished 
Locomotive. Across the street there was another 
Loccmotive on the stocks, making eight in pro- 
gress at atime, which is their usual number.— 
The second floor of this building was devoted to 
wood-work—pattern making, &c. The third floor 
was filled with patterns. 

The power that drives the machinery connected 
with these locomotive works and others near by, 
together with a large paper-mill, is water from 
the Passaic river, the water being taken a short 
distance across the hills ina canal, forming a 
strong head. The water is used three times over 
in the course of a short distance. Just below 
where the water is taken out, are the Passaic 
Falls, noted for being the place where Sam Patch 
first commenced his wonderful leaps, and for their 
remarkable and picturesque appearance. 





Letter Readings. 


The following about a strawberry pic-nic, is 
from the Putney Commune: 

“To-day we hada party of the little folks in 
the neighborhood. About fifty in all attend- 
ed. We invited them to eat strawberries, as 
we have been favored with an abundant crop 
this year. We had picked off of one quarter of 
an acre up to last night, 824 qts., or 25} bushels, 
dry measure, and to-day we have picked again 
about 50 more. The boys had always been cour- 
teous and well-behaved toward us, and we felt 
like acting on the principle that ‘it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive,’ so our invitation was 
general to buys and girls. They came at two 
o*clock, had strawberries served with cream and 
sugar, and biscuit and butter, to their satisfaction, 
spent an hour or two in promenades about the 
garden, swinging and other recreations, and 
seemed well pleased with their entertainment, as 
we certainly were to wait on them, and seek to 
make them enjoy themselves on the occasion. 

1 had some pleasant reflections growing out of 
it. I know that Bible Communism has enlarged 
my heart, aud that its tendency is to expand and 
liberalize the soul. In the Community-spirit we 
are able to act practically on Christ’s motto— 
‘freely ye have received, freely give ;’ for we feel 
and confess that all good comes from God, and is 
his gift to us; and as he gives freely, he invites 
us to partake and enjoy freely, and in the same 
spirit of liberality towards our neighbor and bro- 
ther as that in which it comes tous. This actual 
faith in God’s protecting care and bountiful provi- 
dence, is the only antidote for social discords, and 
individual miseries, and the only power to har- 
monize and fraternize the human family. I thank 
my Heavenly Father for the gospel of brotherly 
” 


love.—M. L. W 


A friend who has been in a long war with dis- 
ease, Commences a communication thus : 

“ There is something alittle curious to me which 
I would like to mention. Invariably, even when 
quite unwell, I begin to feel stronger and quick- 
ened as soon as I have a letter deposited in the 
office to the Circular. What can it be, unless it 
is the spiritual telegraphic answer, that comes 
along the wires without tarrying ? 

The following is from the same pen: 

* ‘She hath done what she could.’ (Mark 14: 8.) 

Happy indeed must have been the woman, who 
received this approving criticism from her Lord, 
and felt in her heart it was truth. Criticism, 
when we have a consciousness that it is just and 
merited, whether as reproof or commendation, is 
well calculated to improve and edify the one criti- 
cisea. At times it is of such a nature that the 
flesh is crucified, and in truth it is only when the 
flesh has been crucified, that praise can be to the 
pure in heart like ointment poured forth, emitting 
a heavenly flavor.” A. tL. 

Vernon Conn.” 


A correspondent at Wallingford says that she 
thinks H. J. S., (whose initials will be recog- 
nized as one of our contributors,) “is a good ex- 
ample of a working thinker. He does a common 
farmer’s work every day, and yet is fruitful and 
edifying with his pen.” 

We have wanted to say something about the way 
that Communism smoothes the pillow of death, 
and binds up the heart of the bereaved—how. the 
unburdened spirit lays down to its rest without a 








ers, though they miss their pilgrim gone, are saved 
the desolation which is often the consequence of 
death in a single family: but perhaps we cannot 





care behind, and how those who are called mourn- yesterday, and the man of to-day and 


the same person of next year, certairly 
bear a neighborly relation to each other, 


express what we wished to say, better than by which needs regulating on gospel princi- 


giving the following extract of a letter, from a 
friend not a member of the Communities : 

*T loved Mr. Miller very much, and felt that | 
his sincerity and frankness had a good influence 
on me, and his death I trust will not be without 
its good influence. This death seems different 
from death as I often see it. Iam more accus- 
tomed to attend funerals, and sick beds, than you 
are, and I notice the difference. There is no la-| 
mentation over disappointed expectations, no sor- 
row that he died so young, no trouble that he 
left his business unfinished, no fears that C 
will be burdened with cares, or lonely, no anxiety 
for his fatherless children. These and a thousand 
other circumstances are mourned over, and aggra- 
vate the trial in ordinary bereavements of that 
kind, but for Mr. Miller we have only to mourn 
that we shall see his face no more at present.” 

iii 





The Earth is full of Sunshine. 


The earth is full of sunshine 
When the heart is full of glee, 

For the light within our spirit 
Shines on everything we see: 

Then it finds the smallest trifles 
For its happiness suffice, 

And pleasure in the simplest thing, 
As in the things of price. 

There is sunshine in the flowers, 
In the shadowy forest trees— 

There is sunshine in the rippling brook 
That whispers with the breeze : 

It looks on us from every face, 
The homely and the fair ; 

And the happier the spirit feels, 
The more it seeks to share. 

A lovely thing is sunshine, 
And gladness where it falls: 

But more beautiful the sunny heart 
That all things blessings calls— 

That is always seeing something 
For which to tender praise ; 

A spirit full of thankfulness 
In all its works and ways. 


That can pass along earth’s pilgrim. 
And not think all untrue, 

To whom earth's hope seems not a shade, 
(Alas they are but few)— 

And the bitter leave for others, 
Extracting but the sweet: 

For such hearts make their own happiness 
From everything they meet. 


And they who thus unruffled 
Can glide down the stream of life. 
With a spirit that elastic springs 
From all its care and strife, 
Have a well of joy within them 
That not lightly will depart, 
For they bear about their Paradise— 
A kind and joyous heart. 


And are not such more happy, 
And more likely to be right, 
Than they who would persuade us earth 
Hath naught for us but night ? 
For T say—and ’tis a doctrine 
That the many will receive— 
There is hope for every one on earth 
If they only will believe !—[M. L. Murray. 


ae 
Man’s Relations to Himself. 

Christ’s summing up of the law and 
the prophets, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’—‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,’ undoubtedly covers the whole 
ground of Christian morality, and will 
regulate and reconcile every department 
and relation of human nature. It may 
not be manifest at a glance however, how 
this principle can. be brought to bear, for 
the correction ot individual shiftlessness 
and laziness. The improvident man may 
argue, that he does not violate this prin- 
ciple of regard for his neighbor, inasmuch 
as himself alone suffers from his neg- 
ligence. 

But a legitimate construction of our 
relations to time and progress, will make 
it appear, that every one is virtually a 
neighbor to himself—(his present self to 
his future self) and hence, that laziness is 
a breach of the law of love. A man may 
be said to have a twofold personality— 
one belonging to him as he is now in the 
present, and another as he will be in the 


ples, as much as that between any other 
two individuals, 

The application of the gospel rule then 
would be this: ‘Whatsoever ye would 
that your past self should have done for 
your present self, do ye even so unto your 
future self.’ The world is full of those 
who are cruel and oppressive to their fu- 
ture selves. All who neglect to seek first 
the kingdom of God and its righteous- 
ness, belong to this class. Those who 
lay up treasures onearth, make some 
show of dealing fairly by their future 
selves, but theircalculations are too short- 
sighted by far, to avail them anything, 
and therefore Christ condemns their 
course as foolish. Their treasures are in 
danger of being ransacked by the great- 
est of thieves which is death, and they 
are exposed to the moths of uncertainty, 
and the rust of time. It is because they 
love their future selves. too little, that 
Christ rebukes them. It is only when 
they have sought, and found the kingdom 
of heaven and its righteousness, they can 
lay up treasures with the security that 
their future selves will enjoy them.— 
Then whatever of accumulations they 
‘an make, whether in friends or treasures, 
intellectual or material, they may feel 
that they are doing as they would be 
done by. They are doing justice to their 
neighbor that is.to be, both in their own 
future person, and in the whole family of 
God with which they are connected. 

When this gospel rule obtains full 
sweep among the children of men, we 
can look forward to the future in the ful- 
ness of hope and generous carefulness, 
and our future selves will look back upon 
the present, with the kindest feelings of 
grateful remembrance. The demons of 
fear for the future, on the one hand, and 
remorse for the past on. the other, will be 
exorcised, and the. middle walls of par- 
tition which now. make division and dis- 
cord between the-past, present and fu- 
ture will be broken down. 

As horticulturists, we are particular- 
ly interested in this new application of 
gospel truth, for time is an essential ele- 
ment of success in that business. James 
makes use of an illustration of this kind 
when he says, ‘ Behold the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth 
and hath long patience for it, until he 
receive the early and the latter rain.’ It 
is the working of this gospel of justice to 
the future, which is destined to clothe 
the earth in its original paradisaic beau- 
ty, converting it into a garden where- 
in God and heavenly visitors can walk 
with, man as they did at first. It 
encourages us to cause to grow ‘ every 
tree. that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food’ assured that as the endless 
ages of eternity roll along their course, 
we shall reap a thousand fold reward.— 
Then may we offer the renovated earth a 
sweet smelling sacrifice to God, which is 
our reasonable service. H. J. 8. 

Wallingford Commune. 





The Single Eye. 


« If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness.” 


The plain inference of this text is, that 
our whole character and state are deter- 








future. Noman is to-day what he was 


mined by the direction which our atten- 
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tion takes. Our feelings are gloomy or 


bright, happy or unhappy, according to 
the state of the eye. To illustrate this 
idea; I invite a beggar, living in the 
street without shelter or comfort, to come 
and Jive in my house. 
eye is,on the simple benefit which he has 
gained by passing from the street toa 
comfortable dwelling, he is perfectly hap- 
py, ready to dance for joy. But after 
living in the house awhile, suppose his 
attention turns away from the simple 
thought that made him happy at first, 
and fixes on the idea that it would be a 
grand thing for him to own the whole 
house. This is out of the question, and 
would really do him no good if it were 
feasible, But hiseye now being on the lack 
of good, becomes evil, and he is unthank- 
ful and unhappy. ‘ His whole body is 
full of darkness.’ 

Suppose now I reason with him and 
resist him ; and finally, through much 
tribulation his attention is turned back 
from his imaginary lack, to the substan- 
tial, original benefit. He becomes happy 
again. Here you have the secret of first~ 
love experience. We are happy in our 


first love, because our attention is direct- | bim, and then he 


ed toward the goodness cf God in saving 
us. We lose our happiness by losing 
sight of the substantial benefit of salva- 
tion, and fixing our attention on some 
condition and special personal advantage 
which we want and cannot get. When 
we have worried ourselves long enough to 
listen to God's voice, we turn our eye 
away from what we want, to what we 
have, and our first happiness comes back. 

In a word the sgeret of happiness lies 
in fixing the attentigi .on good, and not 
on the limitations of it. 


—eaeom 
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The Seed of.ail Good. 

‘He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.’ This 
the first letter—the A in the Alphabet 
of faith, When once settled on that 
basis, we have a beginning on which 
we can work out every thing else. We 
possess the seed of all good—we have 
a sure anchor to the spirit, while we wait 
patiently for all that we desire. We 
must haye that faith, in order to be com- 
fortable : and with that we need not be 
peering into the future, or go to theoriz- 
ing about ourselves, reasoning from anal- 
ogy, or judging of the future by the past ; 
we shal] get all the information we want, 
by quietly and patiently waiting on God, 
who will give us all that is good for us to 
know. We must go back to A contin- 
ually—‘ God is, and is the rewarder of 
them that dilligently seek him.’ That 
is reality. God deals honorably with us, 
and rewards every honest effort to find 
him out and serve him; and we must 
have the simplicity of mind that is con- 
tent with that truth. 

Men may make blunders a means of es- 
tablishing themselves in the truth. Ifa 
man fails in what he is trying to do, he 
may take his failure in two ways: he may 
be discouraged and refuse to try a¢ 
or he may say—‘ Now I will see just where 
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perience to help me do better than be- 
tore.’ Experience in the last case would 
work hope ; in the former, it would work 
discouragement and infidelity, As long 
as a man holds on to the fact that ‘God 
is, and is a rewarder of them that dili- 





Now so long as his | 


z 
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If we get the idea of God’s faithfulness es- 


gertly seek him,’ no past failures can dis- 
courage him. With a spirit that seeks 
after God, he will make good use of all 
failures, to establish him in the way of 
righteousness. God Joves that spirit 
that fails not if it does get swamped in 
foolishness, but rises up elastic as im- 
mortality, and says, ‘ The devil shall pay 
for it; I will turn it all to his disadvan- 
tage, and to the destruction of his king- 
dom,’ 

Leave out this first proposition of faith, 
that ‘ God is, and is a rewarder of them 
that dilligently seek him,’ and the uni- 
verse is a hoax ; not something that has 
delusion iz it, or a place where folks are 
liable to be deceived, but life itself is a 
hoax, and the universe a delusion. In 
that case, the nearest one can get to re- 
alization, is to shape his imagination so as 
‘to protract the delusion as long as he can. 


tablished at the center, no matter how 
many times we are mace game of by the 
appearances of life, for there is after all a 
elorious reality at the bottom. Let every 
man settle it in his heart that God is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
‘an shout it through the 
depths of hell, the universe is not a hoax, 
however much the devil may make it his 
business to show that it is, 
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The following from Chambers’ Journal relating 
to English society, contrasts very well with the doc- 
trines of the Circular about the Fusion of Classes, 
Industrial Unity, &c., and shows that it is time for a 
new social construction to commence somewhere : 

Social Polarization. 

The death of the amiable Judge Talfourd at the 
moment when deploring, #8 a cause of demorali- 
zation and crime, the separation of classes in Nn- 
glish society and the want of sympathy between 
them, has lately brought these sad social facts again 
prominently under notice. For a few years, they 
have been kept comparatively out of view, in con- 
sequence apparently, of the great changes flowing 
from the general liberation of industry ; but, like 
nature, however they may be expelled, they will 
be sure to recur and draw attention, so long as 
they continue to have any existence. 

It becomes a profoundly interesting question, 
Can this separation of classes and consequent di- 
vision of sympathies and interests be remedied ? 
With a great indisposition to consider this ques- 
tion unhopefully, we must confess that, notwith- 
standing such partial efforts in the right direction 
as entertainments by masters to men, gentlemen 
coming forward as popular lecturers, societics for 
improving the dwelling-houses of the workipg- 
classes, and the interest taken by gentlefolks gen- 
erally in the getting up of schools, we see a power- 
ful tendency to 4 continually widening separation 
—a bad tendency which seems inseparable from 
that very freedom we possess of pursuing each his 
own worldly interests, on which the activity of 
our industrial system so much depends, and against 
which no one will listen to a single word. 

It is allowable io put this matter to the proof 
uf a personal appeal, and we would therefore ask 
the best inclined master and mistress, of the mid- 
dle classes, if they feel it to be possible to come to 
more familiar terms with their servants. We 
would ask any candid individual, accustomed to 
live independently of trade, and tuned to the proud 
refinements which a superiority to drudging in- 
dustry produces, if he thinks the time will ever 
come when he will condescend to be on visiting 
terms with any of his ¢rades-people. The respon- 
ses are only too well known before they are utter- 
ed. On the continent, as we well know, there is 
ess fastidiouness, because, less advancee in indus- 
trial orgamzation, the circumstances of individuals 
have not vet arrived there at so great a diserepan- 
cy. It is here we read a solution to the riddle, 
that Eneland js voted as at once the most merean- 
tile and aristocratic of countries. It is a thing, 
unfortunately, which acts and reacts, for, as the 
withdrawal of the high goes on, the low, from 
want of the influence of their superiors, are thrown 
lower. and, thus becoming the more repulsive to 
that class, tend to be further separated from them. 
The process may be described in a word,- by bor- 





rain ; [it is social polarisation. 
| 
oe | facts of the last hundred years. We see it in the 
and why I failed, and make use of my eX- | constantly increasing disposition of the more com- 
|fortable classes in large towns to draw off into 


rowing an idea from one of the physical sciences : 


It has revealed itself in many of the prominent 


west ends ov other detached districts, leaving 
their inferiors to herd in large masses, free from 
their leavening influence. In cur own city of 
Edinburgh, for example, high and low once lived 
in literally the same houses, though in different 
floors, and many kindly charities inust then have 
been exereised between the rich and poor, since 


other. Now the one class lives in the new town, 
and the other in the old, with no connection be- 
tween them beyond what may be kept up by the 
missionaries and the agents of benevolent socie- 
ties. So alsoin old times, when farmers were 
plain, drudging men, they were content to live in 
the same apartment with their engaged assistants. 
Their own sons and daughters, 1f they had a su- 
perfluity of them, being liable to go out and act 
as servants to others, they never thought of any 
degradation or even condescension attending this 
practice ; and, according to all accounts while the 
farmer and his family were perhaps less exalted 
as moral beings than they are now, the servants 
(if 1t be just to call them by such a name) were 
not less remarkably superior to the occupants of 
the bethies of our days. The present farmer. 
working a good capital in his business, and enjoy- 
ing many of the refinements of life, cannot live 
with his servants—can still less allow his chil- 
dren to live with them: the servants, therefore. 
must needs herd with each other, without any of 
that benefit which they formerly derived from the 
moral influences, such as they were, which were 
exerted by their masters in their daily intercourse. 
In hke manner, the small manufacturer of the 
early part of the last century had all his appren- 
tices, and many of his other hands as inmates of 
his house, where, of course, they must have been 
somewhat attempered by any moral force that 
might reside in himself. The large manufacturer 
of our day stands hopelessly separated, in domes- 
tic respects, from his work-people. These must 
needs live amongst themselves. with no spark of a 
sustaining or elevating social influence among 
them, except the comparatively abstract and 
weak one which the zealous clergymen may at- 
tempt to bring into play, he being at best but a 
visitor, not an associate or ancighbor. {t is re- 
finement that does all this. it is reflnement that 
shuts us up in our handsome houses, that forbids 
us to address our servants kindly and confiden- 


tially. Such really, is the paradox of our civilisa- 
tion. Raising society at one end, it depresses it 


at the other. We are, ina word, polarised. 

We have, then, great systems of industry, tend- 
ing to concentrate and economize means, and to in- 
crease wealth, but just as clearly tending to wi- 
den social distinctions, and so create great and 
painful problems in another direction. 

The fact undoubtedly is that some men rise 
from the condition of operatives to that of mas- 
ters, for some of our greatest manufacturers are, 
known to have been originally working men. It 
isa possibility for some singularly constituted and 
happily circumstanced men thus to rise ; but it is 
not sufficiently easy to do so, and the examples do 
not tell upon the multitude. Once a man has fairly 
got into the capitalled and employing position, 
he obtains the benefit of that gale of antagonism 
which continually works to the making the mas- 
ter’s little more, and if he possess real prudence 
and self-command, he probably ends in wealth.— 
But below that point there is continually blowing 
an equally powerful gale in the contrary direction, 
The ultimate divarication is startling. We con- 
template at this moment a family of clever pru- 
dent men who have risen from a lowly sphere to 
enormous wealth, and are now planting them 
selves in the superb halls and broad estates of the 
ancient gentry, while the armies of their work- 
men are generally so devoid of any tendency to 
make an economical use of their gains, that it is 
thought to be a real, though negative benefit, to 
them, to be called upon to purchase the necessa- 
ries of life from stores established by their mas- 
ters—establishments which in themselves yield 
the masters a handsome income. It is not mere- 
Jy a separation of conditions and sympathies 
which we have to deplore, but a constantly widen- 
ing distinction in intellect, force of character, and 
inorals. The masters, merely as human_ beings, 
become colossi; the men are dwarfed. And how 
is it to be wondered at, when the former see eve- 
ry day how additional capital and additional char- 
acter are the means of improving fortune, while 
the latter have neither any immediate use for sav- 
ed money, nor any reason to think that their mo- 
rals will in the smallest degree affect their pros- 
pects ? 

Society may wail over this spectacle; but we 
more than fear that, in the circumstances, the an- 
tagonism is unavoidable and irresistible. It is a 
principle deep founded in the constitution of the 
world, and which we see working in every moral 
scene. It may be a strange consideration, but it 
is a true one, that beyond a certain point, even 
virtue reicts unfavorably on society. The very 
good are the cause why there are others very bad. 
It is because very good people necessarily abhor 
vice and error of all kinds—throw it off frem 


demned, and therefore liable ta become worse 
and worse. The moderately good, not viewing 
it with such repugnance, retaining still some sym- 
pathies for their erring brethren or sisters, give 
them, 1t may be said, a chance. By keeping them 
in their own congregation, they may even exer- 
cise gome good influence in recovering them. It 
has often been wondered at that certain outcast 
classes are so much more wretched in this country 
than in others; but is is simply because goud so- 
ciety is so much more fastidiously moral here.— 
We claim—and in all sincerity think we are act- 
ing very rightin claiming, the privilege of ‘ cutting’ 
this person and casting otf that, of denouncing this 
men’s guilt auu that woman’s sin, and resolving 
to have no more tu say or do with this person or 


their next move after our withdrawal, although 
we see In numberless instances that it is a down- 
ward one, Ina less high-strained society, there 
is no such casting out, and while the best are but 
tolerably good, there are none so. very bad. 





the one class came daily before the eyes of the 


It is\a very natural idea to occur—it is no worse 


them, fiy from it, leave its victims hopelessly con- | 


that person; never ence reflecting what is to be | 
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to you that I am much richer, more refined, more 
virtuous than you, and why should you complain 
or be envious? But there is, we see, a ground of 
complaint after all in these discrepancies. Great 
means in a few hands do most undoubtedly crush 
the commercial efforts of small men, although per- 
haps redounding to the good of the entire commy. 
nity. Extreme refinement keeps common breed. 
ing at a distance, and allows it no chance of jm. 
provement. Exquisite morality directly tends to 
produce the too well named ‘abandoned’ A} 
these things we see at work in this advanced go. 
ciety of ours, and blossoming abundantly in heart. 
burnings and strikes among the workers, and 
lues populi, such as nobody dreamt of when the 
phrase was first used. Are there any remedies tg 
be had? No nostrums, we suspect, though facili. 
ties for small joint-stock concerns among opera. 
tives may be admitted to be a hopeful means of 
somewhat correcting that reckless frame of mind 
in which so much of the evil subsists. The thing 
to all appearance, will go on, on, on, perhaps with 
some occasional checking and correction, but op 
the whole stretching the paradox wider and yi. 
der, till either it cracks in terrific confusion, op 
some great prophet arises to give mankind a new 
direction and a better destiny. 





A Model Baby. 

There was only one baby among the mem. 
bers of the late excursion party up the Mis. 
sissippi to the Falls of St. Anthony. That 
baby was only six months old—a son of Henry 
Farnam, Esq., the engineer of the Chicago and 
Rock Island Railroad. When the baby was 
first brought on board the Golden Era, some 
of the company shrugged their shoulders and 
others said ‘humph.’ One crusty old bachelor 
muttered, ‘we may look out for squalls now Ad 
and a young man with mustaches, who passed 
for awit, sighed for the days of good King 
Herod. The baby meanwhile looked about 
and crowed a little, and then quietly entertained 
himself with sucking his fist. 

Well, from the time we left Rock Island on 
Monday evening till we returned on the follow- 
ing Saturday, notacry or the suspicion of a 
ery was uttered by the baby. He was indeed 
a charming little fellow—always bright and 
placid, and ready to meet halt’ way those who 
were disposed to be attentive. Of the sensa- 
tion of fear he seemed to be utterly ignorant. 
Ife would go to the arms of a rough old back- 
woodsman as readily as to those of the beautiful 
Miss W. or Miss J.; and remain contented 
aay from his mother or nurse, till fearful that 
he was giving trouble they would come in 
search of him. But instead of giving trouble 
he seemed to be doing more than anybody else 
for the general entertainment. It was fre- 
quently proposed to pinch him to see if he could 
ery; and in one instance the experiment was 
tried without suecess. The features of the 
gruff old bachelor, who had looked so austerely 
at first on this infant phenomenon, would now 
relax as he came in sight, and he at last ven- 
tured upon the experiment of taking him in his 
arms, and found to his delight that the baby 
maintained his good character even in Ais in- 
experienced embrace. 

The general satisfaction at the baby’s un- 
paralleled behavior at length manifested itself 
in a substantial form. It was resolved to get 
up a /estimonial. A subseription was put in 
circulation fora gold cup, to be presented as a 
token of the admiration and esteem of the 
passengers, who, when they reflected how mucha 
crying baby might have detracted from their 
enjoyment, liberally opened their purses, and 
subscribed the handsome sum of $260. A for- 
mal presentation of his offering was then made. 
Mr. Rockwell, late member of Congress from 
Connecticut, was deputed to address the baby. 
This he did in the presence ot the assembled 
passengers, the baby meanwhile being held in 
his mother’s arms, and always jumping and 
chuckling at the right place in Mr. Rockwell’s 
speech. : 

The speech, which was a capital one, and 
enunciated with due gravity and dignity, was 
followed by a reply from Professor Twining, 
of New Haven, the baby’s medium on the ocea- 
sion, and who spoke in the little fellow’s behalf 
in admirable style, now witty and now beautiful, 
for upwards of five minutes. Both speeches 
were much enjoyed and applauded. Ex-Pre- 
sident Fillmore was appointed to prepare an 
‘inscription for the gold cup, a task which he 
laccomplished with his accustomed good taste ; 





i the cup. 
Thus ended one of the pleasantest little 
| cpisodes of the great excursion—-one that must 
ibe always remembered with pleasure by those 
| who witnessed it, and especially by the parents 
of the child who so early in life won so solid a 
mark of the approbation of his seniors.—Bos- 
ton, Transcript. 
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